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COMMON  SENSE  IN  TEACHING  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


E.  H.  Babbitt. 


IF  I  were  to  follow  the  plan  of  the  old-time  sermon-makers,  I 
should  naturally  speak  on  this  subject  under  three  heads  :  (1) 
Common  Sense,  (2)  Teaching,  and  (3)  Modern  Languages. 
Under  the  first  head,  however,  nobody  can  tell  another  person 
anything,  and  under  the  second  it  is  not  likely  that  I  can  tell  you 
a  great  deal.  Still,  before  I  begin  to  talk  on  the  subject  about 
which  I  hope  I  can  tell  you  something,  I  wish  to  touch  upon  the 
other  two,  in  order  to  make  clear  my  starting  point. 

A  few  years  ago  I  got  from  a  man  who  seems  to  have  been 
more  popular  then  than  now,  a  sort  of  formula  which  has  been  a 
very  useful  part  of  my  mental  furniture  ever  since,  and  expresses 
as  well  as  anything  my  conception  of  what  common  sense  means. 

I  refer  to  the  famous  sentence, It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory 
which  confronts  us.”  In  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the 
problems  of  actual  life,  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  which 
confronts  us  ;  and  the  man  who  has  common  sense  is  the  man 
who  is  very  sparing  of  theories  till  he  is  sure  of  all  the  conditions,  i — 
and  then  applies  to  the  conditions,  from  all  the  theories  he  has  on 
the  subject,  those  which  rest  on  the  most  general  and  most  nearly 
axiomatic  principles. 

Every  act  of  human  effort  has  for  its  object  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  ot  some  result  by  the  application  of  certain  means  under 
certain  conditions.  A  state  of  things  as  it  exists  before  the  act  is 
to  be  changed  into  one  more  desirable.  He  is  most  successful 
who  has  the  clearest  understanding  of  what  the  existing  state 
*  of  things  is,  and  of  the  state  of  things  to  be  produced  by  the 
change,  and  who  has  at  his  command  all  the  means  which  could 
be  used  to  produce  the  desired  result,  and  understands  their  rela¬ 
tions,  and  has  common  sense  to  apply  them  in  the  right  way  and 
at  the  right  time. 

Now,  as  we  turn  to  teaching,  I  mean  as  the  intellectual  pro¬ 
cess  of  giving  instruction,  we  can  particularize  our  general 
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Tormula  somewhat  as  follows  :  Given  the  sum  total  of  the  pupil’s 
knowledge  already  in  store,  his  powers  to  perceive  and  to  do,  his 
tendencies  and  habits;  required  the  possession  by  the  pupil  of 
s<  me  (Specific  additional  knowledge  or  power  ;  how  shall  we  place 
before  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  in  the  form  most  readily  assimilated, 
the  matter  which  he  must  add  in  order  to  acquire  what  he  wants. 

Good  teaching  is  simply  common  sense  applied  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  This  means :  Be  sure  you  know  what  is  in  your  pupil’s 
mind  and  just  what  more  you  wish  him  to  know  or  be  able  to  do, 
and  then  proceed  step  by  step,  in  the  most  natural  manner,  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance,  to  get  his  mind  to  work  to  acquire 
the  desired  facts  or  habits. 

This  problem,  of  course,  varies  enormously  with  the  age  and 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  pupil.  In  childhood  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  retentive  memory  and  the  ability  to  acquire  by  uncon¬ 
scious  imitation,  without  much  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 
From  the  eve  of  this  period  .until  maturity  the  reason  develops 
more  and  more,  and  direct  memory  and  the  imitative  faculty  go 
over  into  memory  by  association  and  conscious  attention  to  the 
processes  of  any  art  or  ability  to  be  acquired.  We  have  thus 
two  fairly  distinct  periods  in  which  the  general  plan  of  instruction 
must  be  correspondingly  distinct.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt 
to  make  the  child  apply  reasoning  powers  which  he  possesses 
only  in  a  very  rudimentary  form,  at  the  expense  of  the  acquisition 
of  facts  which  is  easy,  natural  and  attractive  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  only  absurd,  but  highly  dangerous  for  a 
sound  mental  training,  to  overlook  the  unfolding  reasoning  faculty 
and  go  on  cramming  the  mind  with  uncorrelated  facts  after  it  is 
capable  of  seeing  the  relations  of  things.  The  average  human 
being  is  none  too  logical  as  it  is,  and  after  all  it  is  worth  more  to 
be  able  to  reason  correctly  from  a  few  facts,  than  to  know  all  the 
facts  about  a  given  matter  without  being  able  to  interpret  them. 
The  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  main  work 
of  the  educator  who  is  concerned  with  the  adolescent  mind,  the 
educator  whose  province  is  to  give  what  is  variously  called  a 
secondary,  collegiate,  or  liberal  education,  is  to  bring  out  the 
reasoning  faculty,  to  train  the  mind  to  think  clearly  and  logically; 
no  other  power  of  the  mind  is  of  much  use  to  a  man  without  this. 

This  work  of  liberal  education,  or  college  work,  which  has 
the  training  of  the  mind  for  its  ’central  point,  as  distinct  on  the 
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one  hand  from  primary  school  work,  which  deals  chiefly  in  facts, 
and  on  the  other  hand  from  professional  or  technical  training,  is, 
in  this  country,  divided  between  the  colleges  and  the  schools  of 
the  high  school  or  preparatory  school  grade,  such  as  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  this  Association.  In  speaking  now  about  modern  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  I  wish  to  confine  my  attention  chiefly  to  the  work 
in  these  schools  and  its  relation  to  the  continuation  of  the  subject 
in  the  college.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  modern  language  teach¬ 
ing  o.utside  of  these  schools  and  colleges  which  is  entirely  legiti¬ 
mate  and  useful,  but  needs  to  be  discussed  here  only  in  order  to 
call  your  attention  to  some  perfectly  obvious  distinctions  which 
need  to  be  kept  in  mind  if  we  are  to  use  common  sense  in  modern 
language  work.  The  conditions  of  work  in  modern  language 
teaching  vary  more  than  perhaps  those  of  any  other  subject,  and 
there  is  a  most  exasperating  ignorance  of  these  conditions  on  the 
part  of  the  non-pedagogical  public,  which  extends  to  many 
patrons  and  trustees  of  our  educational  institutions,  sometimes 
even  to  their  managers,  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  discredit  on 
modern  language  teaching  and  make  it  very  up-hill  work  to  reach 
the  highest  efficiency  in  it.  The  most  prevalent  and  pernicious 
error  is  a  confusion  of  the  different  purposes  of  modern  language 
teaching!  A~ modern  language  may  be  used  as  the  medium  of  the 
highest  and  most  wholesome  mental  discipline  or  as  the  key  to 
the  broadest  culture  and  some  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of 
human  thought.  In  this  use  it  ranks  with  the  other  “human¬ 
ities” — the  classic  languages,  history  and  similar  subjects.  A 
modern  language  may  also  be  treated  simply  as  a  tool — something 
whose  use  enables  one  to  obtain  information  more  nearly  at  first 
hand,  or  to  communicate  with  people  who  could  not  be  reached 
without  it.  In  this  use  it  may  be  compared  with  practical  arith¬ 
metic,  book-keeping  or  stenography.  It  may  be  studied  with  an 
even  less  serious  purpose — as  a  mere  accomplishment,  like  piano¬ 
playing  or  amateur  painting.  A  modern  language  may  be  taught 
with  either  of  these  ends  in  view  to  pupils  of  any  age,  from  the 
youngest  child  to  the  adult.  Furthermore,  there  are  various 
direct  results  and  various  means  of  reaching  them  which  are  of 
varying  worth  according  to  the  ultimate  end  to  be  attained  and 
according  to  the  age  and  mental  development  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  almost  hopeless  confusion  on  the 
subject  exists  in  the  lay  mind,  and  perhaps  small  wonder  that  this 


confusion  extends  even  among-  educators  to  quarters  where  it  is, 
to  say  the  least,  unexpected. 

There  are  four  lines  of  attainment  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
immediate  objects  of  the  study  of  a  modern  language — four  arts, 
so  to  speak,  through  which  must  come  all  the  ultimate  gains  in 
the  way  of  practical  advantages  or  of  mental  training  which  are 
sought.  These  four  arts  or  abilities  are  :  To  speak  the  language, 
to  understand  it  when  spoken,  to  read  it,  and  to  write  it.  A 
person  can  acquire  any  one  of  these  arts  without  necessarily  pos¬ 
sessing  the  others,  though  the  first  two,  which  depend  upon  the 
education  of  the  ear,  and  the  last  two,  which  depend  upon  that  of 
the  eye,  go  more  or  less  together,  and  contrast  thus  in  pairs 
according  to  the  sense  perceptions  involved.  The  idea  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  speaks  and  understands  a  language  without  being  able 
to  read  or  write  that  language  or  any  other  is  familiar  enough, 
and  there  are  very  many  persons  who  can  read  a  language  well 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes  without  being  able  to  understand 
the  simplest  sentence  spoken  in  it,  or  to  speak  or  even  write  it  with 
any  correctness. 

There  are  probably  very  many  more  people  who  study  a 
modern  language  for  the  ability  to  speak  it  than  for  any  other 
purpose.  Of  these  again  the  great  majority  have  no  very  serious 
purpose,  but  take  French  or  German  lessons  as  they  do  piano 
lessons,  to  acquire  what  they  consider  a  pleasing  accomplishment. 
Others  have  a  practical  end  in  view  ;  they  are  going  abroad, 
or  they  may  come  into  business  relations  with  people  who  speak 
the  language  they  are  studying.  Now,  speaking  a  language  is 
an  empirical  art,  quite  comparable  to  playing  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  or  to  writing  shorthand.  The  acquisition  of  the  art  implies 
principally  the  training  of  certain  sets  of  muscles  to  obey  certain 
impulses  from  the  brain.  To  have  the  muscles  trained  to  pro¬ 
nounce  and  use  the  words  of  more  than  one  language  is  quite 
parallel  to  being  able  to  play  the  same  tune  on  more  than  one 
instrument,  or  to  write  a  sentence  both  in  shorthand  and  in 
common  script.  I  regard  all  these  little  knacks  as  perfectly 
healthy  and  legitimate  occupations  for  the  mind  and  desirable  in 
so  far  as  they  give  their  possessor  an  additional  source  of  pleasure 
or  profit,  and  if  any  of  my  children  want  to  speak  French  or 
German,  or  write  shorthand,  or  play  the  banjo,  I  shall  certainly 
encourage  them,  so  far  as  the  accomplishment  in  question  does 
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not  interfere  with  more  serious  pursuits,  and,  if  I  possess  any  of 
the  accomplishments  myself,  I  will  cheerfully  teach  them  and 
practice  with  them  whenever  I  have  time. 

Now  this  practical  accomplishment  of  speaking  a  language 
can,  like  all  such  practical  accomplishments,  best  be  acquired  by 
a  great  amount  of  practice  in  imitation  of  good  models.  An  ideal 
teacher  to  impart  this  accomplishment  is  accordingly  a  person 
whose  own  speech  is  beyond  question  as  a  model,  who  has  patience 
and  some  tact  in  giving  individual  instruction,  and  whose  time  is 
not  too  valuable  to  be  employed  a  great  many  hours  to  accomplish 
the  required  result.  These  qualities  are  generally  found  together 
in  our  country  in  persons  whose  native  tongue  is  the  one  to  be 
taught,  and  so  we  find  a  large  number  of  persons,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  of  foreign  birth,  engaged  in  this  work.  The 
work  is  as  legitimate  and  useful  as  that  of  a  teacher  of  music 
or  stenography,  and  among  those  engaged  in  it  are  very  many 
worthy  and  respectable  persons  who  have  that  high  opinion 
of  the  importance  of  their  work  which  every  one  must  have 
in  order  to  succeed.  There  are  even  many  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  better  education  and  ability  than  is  necessary 
for  the  successful  teaching  of  such  an  art,  but  are  obliged 
to  turn  to  this  work  and  do  it  for  the  small  compensation  which 
is  sufficient  to  pay  the  rather  low-priced  talent  which  is  quite 
adequate  for  the  work  and  thus  determines  the  standard  of  com¬ 
pensation.  There  is  no  good  English  word  to  distinguish  this 
class  of  persons.  The  Germans  have  the  word  Sprachmeister ,  v 

which  expresses  pretty  well  the  idea  of  something  parallel  to  a 
music,  drawing  or  dancing-master,  and  has  been  used  to  some 
extent  to  express  the  idea  in  English.  Like  the  others  referred 
to,  the  Sprachmeister  lives  by  the  practice  of  an  art,  and  is  not,  in 
virtue  of  his  calling,  an  educator  by  profession  in  the  sense  that 
we  are.  Still,  as  I  said  just  now,  many  of  them  are  really  very 
intelligent  persons  and  have  developed  their  work  on  sound 
pedagogical  principles. 

These  lead  logically,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  which  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  Sprachmeister,  to  what  is  best  known  as 
the  “natural  method,”  about  which  I  shall  speak  later.  Various 
shades  of  this  method,  which  I  take  for  granted  is  familiar  to 
most  of  you,  have  been  used  with  great  success  by  men  who  are 
thoroughly  competent  in  their  line  and  cannot  in  any  way  be 
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called  quacks.  But  their  success  has  opened  a  profitable  field  to 
very  many  who  cannot  be  called  anything  else,  who  find  profit  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  very  loose  ideas  which  prevail  concerning 
the  real  usefulness  and  the  real  difficulty  of  speaking  a  foreign 
language  to  get  pupils  and  sell  textbooks  on  the  strength  of  some 
particular  “method”  which  promises  to  do  what  every  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  knows  is  impossible.  And  even  the  best  of  the 
Sprachmeister  are  prone,  like  all  artists,  to  claim  for  their  art  an 
exaggerated  importance  and  exalt  the  speaking  knowledge  of  a 
language  to  a  position  in  the  work  of  education  which  in  no  way 
belongs  to  it.  The  conservative  educators  generally  pay  little 
attention  to  all  the  noise  made  by  the  various  schools  of  Sprach¬ 
meister ,  but  occasionally  one  of  them  finds  it  worth  while  to  bring 
forward  something  in  refutation  of  their  extravagance.  One  of 
the  best  things  of  the  kind  is  an  article  by  Prof.  Calvin  Thomas 
which  is  largely  devoted  to  the  point  which  I  wish  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  next.  I  cannot  take  time  for  the  whole  article,  but  as  it  is 
accessible  in  book  form*  I  hope  you  will  all  find  time  to  read  it. 
I  will  merely  state  his  theses  and  read  a  few  extracts. 

He  says,  first,  that  reading  a  language  and  speaking  it  are 
different  things  and  require  different  methods  to  acquire  them. 
“  The  issue  between  the  advocates  of  the  natural  method  and 
those  who  use  the  other  method  does  not  turn  upon  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  two  ways  for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose ;  it 
turns  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  two  purposes  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.”  He  then  puts  the  question:  “What  ought  we  to  aim 
at  in  teaching  a  modern  language?  Or  rather,  what  ought  we  to 
aim  at  in  teaching  a  modern  language  in  school  and  college  ? 

“We  must  look  at  this  question  with  reference  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  are,  and  forever  must  be,  imposed  upon  us  in  school 
and  college.”  (There  is  no  time  to  learn  both  speaking  and  read¬ 
ing ;  we  must  choose  the  more  important.)  “Among  the  great 
unschooled  public  the  ability,  real  or  apparent,  to  speak  a  foreign 
language  undoubtedly  counts  as  a  great  thing.  .  .  .  Very 

intelligent  people  are  now  and  then  found  crying  out  that  it  is  a 
disgrace  that  students  should  pursue  the  study  of  German  four  or 
five  years  and  then  not  be  able  to  speak  it.  As  if  that  and  that 
only  were  the  true  criterion  by  which  to  decide  whether  the  stu¬ 
dent  had  got  any  good  from  the  study.  .  .  .  Whatever  value 

*In  “Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages.”  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 


the  ability  to  speak  a  foreign  language  may  have  for  average 
graduates  ought  to  be  found  along  one  of  two  lines — either 
‘ practical’  (/.  e .,  commercial)  or  educational. 

“  The  ability  to  speak  two  languages  has  a  commercial  value. 
Professional  and  business  men  are  continually  saying  in  our  hear¬ 
ing  ‘  I’d  give  a  thousand  dollars  if  I  could  speak  German.’  .  .  . 

But  what  kind  of  ability  is  meant  in  these  cases  ?  A  mere  smat¬ 
tering  of  the  language  will  not  suffice.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
applicant  should  be  able  to  say  ‘Good  morning!’  and  ‘How  do 
you  do  ?’  and  ‘  What  time  is  it  ?’  It  will  not  suffice  if  he  even 
have  at  his  tongue’s  end  the  whole  wisdom  of  Ollendorf,  and  be 
able  to  say,  never  so  glibly,  that  the  wife  of  the  butcher  is  more 
handsome  than  the  nephew  of  the  baker.  But  he  must  be  able  to 
speak  German  ;  not  as  school  children  use  that  phrase,  not  as  it  is 
used  by  the  professors  in  summer  schools  of  languages,  but  as 
men  of  business  and  of  the  world  understand  it.”  (This  superior 
grade  of  ability  cannot  be  imparted  in  our  schools.)  “The  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  school  forbid.  The  teacher  meets  his  pupils  in 
classes  (and  these  classes  are  often  large)  five  hours  or  less  each 
week  of  the  school  year.  Each  pupil  has  a  few  minutes’  practice 
on  certain  days  of  the  week  in  speaking  German.  All  the  rest  of 
the  time,  with  his  teacher,  his  schoolmates,  his  parents  at  home, 
he  speaks  English.  Now,  no  one  can  learn  to  speak  a  foreign 
language  in  that  way.  To  do  that  requires  months,  or  even  years, 
of  constant  practice  through  association  with  those  who  speak  it 
as  their  mother  tongue.  You  can  no  more  teach  a  person  to  speak 
a  foreign  language  by  means  of  class  instruction,  given  at  stated 
intervals,  than  you  can  teach  him  to  swim  by  giving  courses  of 
illustrated  lectures  in  a  7x9  bathroom.  The  thing  never  has  been 
done,  never  will  be  done,  by  the  natural  method  or  by  any  other 
method,  and  any  one  who  professes  to  do  it  may  be  safely  set 
down  as  a  quack.”  (Apparent  results  in  this  direction  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  actual  use);  “are  so  insignificant  as  to  be  utterly 
devoid  of  any  practical  value  whatever  out  in  the  world.  . 

The  smattering  of  conversational  ability  which  the  schools  can 
impart  is  worthless  on  the  market,  and,  conversely,  the  kind  of 
ability  which  has  a  market  value  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  schools 
to  impart. 

“We  must,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  admit  that  if  the  ability 
to  speak  a  foreign  language  has  any  value  that  is  within  the  reach 
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of  the  schools,  that  value  must  be  educational.  .  .  .  There  is 

a  widespread  impression  that  the  ability  to  speak  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  is  in  itself  an  important  evidence  of  culture.  ...  In 
the  minds  of  many — and  even  of  many  who  ought  to  know  better 
— fluency  of  speech  is  the  only  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
whether  a  course  of  study  in  a  modern  language  has  been  profit¬ 
able. 

“  Now,  all  this  is  very  erroneous.  The  ability  to  speak  a  foreign 
language  is  a  matter  of  practice,  not  of  intellectual  discipline.” 
(It  is  a  technique  like  telegraphy  or  shorthand;  children  acquire 
it  easily  and  forget  it  as  easily.)  “  It  is,  of  course,  no  objection  to 
a  study  that  the  learner  is  going  to  forget  it,  provided  that  the  study 
has  in  itself  an  educational  value,  or  lays  a  foundation  upon  which 
the  learner  can  build  further  all  through  his  after-life.  .  .  . 

His  forgetting  it  is  no  sign  that  his  former  study  was  thrown 
away.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked  and  written  on 
that  subject.  But  if  the  thing  learned  is  without  educational 
value  in  itself — is  an  accomplishment,  a  technique  of  the  fingers  or 
of  the  vocal  organs — then  it  is  obviously  a  very  grave  objection  to 
the  teaching  of  it  if  we  know  that  the  learner  will  soon  forget  it 
through  lack  of  practice. 

“  I  conclude,  then,  that  the  educational  value  of  learning  to 
L/VX  speak  a  foreign  language  is  of  itself  very  small.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  that  language  study  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  educational  instruments  we  know  anything  about.  How 
is  this?  Where  does  this  value  lie  if  not  in  learning  to  speak  the 
language  ?  Why,  it  lies  in  learning  to  read  it.  It  lies  in  the 
deepening  and  broadening  of  the  mind  that  come  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  new  literature.  It  lies  in  the  gradual  working  of 
one’s  way  into  the  intellectual  life  of  another  people  It  lies  in 
the  gradual  taking  up  into  one’s  own  being  of  what  has  been 
thought  and  felt  by  the  greatest  of  other  lands  and  of  other  days. 
Or,  along  another  line,  it  lies  in  the  scientific  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  itself,  in  the  consequent  training  of  the  reason,  of  the 
powers  of  observation,  comparison  and  synthesis  ;  in  short,  in 
the  up-building  and  strengthening  of  the  scientific  intellect. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  the  world  to-day 
who  cannot  converse  at  all  in  German,  in  French,  in  Latin  or  in 
Greek,  but  whose  intellectual  debt  to  one  or  all  of  these  is,  never, 
theless,  simply  inestimable.  For  myself  I  can  say,  with  perfect 
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sincerity,  that  I  look  upon  my  own  ability  to  speak  German 
simply  as  an  accomplishment  to  which  I  attach  no  great  import¬ 
ance.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible  I  would  sell  it  for  money 
and  use  the  money  to  buy  German  books  with,  and  it  would  not(  ' 
take  an  exorbitant  price  to  buy  it  either.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  I 
debt  to 

would  no  more  part  with  than  I  would  part  with  my  memories 
of  the  past,  my  hopes  for  the  future,  or  any  other  integral  por¬ 
tion  of  my  soul.” 

Prof.  Thomas  implies  that  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  key  to  these  higher  things,  and  that  a  speaking 
knowledge  is  not,  but  does  not  think  it  worth  while,  apparently, 
to  argue  the  point,  which  he  assumes  as  self-evident.  I  doubt  if 
it  is  self-evident  to  the  lay  mind,  and  I  have  even  got  some  new 
light  on  the  matter  recently  myself  from  an  investigation  under¬ 
taken  for  another  purpose.  My  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
surprising  and  conflicting  statements  regarding  the  vocabulary 
possessed  by  various  individuals.  It  has  become  a  sort  of  tradi¬ 
tion  that  a  child  or  illiterate  person  has  only  a  few  hundred 
words — some  have  it  as  low  as  200  or  300.  Prof.  Harris,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  noted  the  vocabulary  of  his  child  up  to  the  age  of  two 
years  and  a  half  and  found  it  comprised  1,099  words  at  that  age. 

I  tried  to  get  at  the  vocabulary  of  adults  and  made  experiments, 
chiefly  with  my  students,  to  see  how  many  English  words  each 
knew.  We  know  that  the  Bible  contains  about  8,000  words,  and 
that  Shakespeare,  who  has  the  largest  vocabulary  of  all  English 
authors,  used  about  18,000.  The  largest  dictionaries  contain 
about  120,000.  My  plan  was  to  take  a  considerable  number  of 
pages  from  the  dictionary  at  random,  count  the  number  of  words 
on  those  pages  which  the  subject  of  the  experiment  could  define 
without  any  context,  and  work  out  a  proportion  to  get  an 
approximation  of  the  entire  number  of  words  in  the  dictionary 
known.  The  results  were  surprising  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
size  of  the  vocabulary  of  such  students  the  outside  variations 
were  less  than  20  per  cent.,  and  their  vocabulary  was  much  larger 
than  I  had  expected  to  find.  The  majority  reported  a  little  below 
60,000  words.  Now  it  may  be  that  some  educated  men  in  modern 
days  use  as  many  words  as  Shakespeare  in  expressing  their 
thoughts,  but  probably  very  few  use  anything  like  as  many.  The 
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fact  brought  out  by  my  experiments  means,  then,  that  every  edu¬ 
cated  person  carries  a  reading  vocabulary  of  several  times  the 
number  of  words  he  uses  in  speaking.  The  same  thing  is 
/  undoubtedly  true  of  people  of  an  education  inferior  to  that  of 
college  students — the  ordinary  middle  class  people,  whose  range 
of  reading,  as  well  as  of  conversation,  does  not  extend  so  far,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  do  read  about  many  subjects  which  they  do  not 
often  talk  about. 

The  complexity  of  modern  life  requires  that  every  one  who 
reads  at  all  shall  be  able  to  read  of  things  which  do  not  concern 
his  own  daily  life.  But  no  one  speaks  very  fluently  about  things 
which  do  not  come  into  his  daily  life.  We  teachers,  whose  own 
daily  activity  requires  us  to  have  a  ready  command  of  language 
for  many  subjects,  often  fail  to  realize  this  till  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  an  after-dinner  speech  or  an  oral  examination. 

Now,  in  these  days  of  the  printing  press  practically  every  one 
enters  all  the  higher  fields  of  thought,  at  least  for  any  purpose  of 
serious  study,  through  reading,  and  his  ability  to  talk  on  such  a 
subject  comes  after  he  has  become  familiar  with  it  in  print. 
How  many  of  us  in  writing  for  public  delivery  have  had  to  con¬ 
sult  the  dictionary  for  the  pronunciation  of  some  word  which  we 
know  in  print,  which  expresses  an  idea  that  we  need  to  use,  but 
which  we  have  never  heard  spoken  ! 

Modern  education  is  acquired  very  largely,  and  I  think  in  an 
increasing  degree,  through  the  eye,  and  the  training  of  the  eye 
is  entitled  to  the  first  consideration.  You  know  that  modern 
psychology  shows  that  some  individuals  do  their  thinking  largely 
or  entirely  in  terms  of  one  set  of  sense-impressions,  and  some  in 
those  of  another.  This  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
work  of  education,  and  has  not  had  sufficient  consideration  in  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages,  where  it  obviously  has  very  far- 
reaching  effects.  For  if  a  pronounced  “visualizer” — a  person 
who  records  and  reproduces  all  thoughts  as  sight  impressions — 
tries  to  work  with  methods  that  are  better  adapted  to  a  person 
who  records  by  sound  impressions,  or  vice-versa ,  there  may  be  a 
great  waste  of  energy.  Take  a  very  common  case.  A  “visualizer” 
who  has  had  the  usual  amount  of  practice  in  silent  reading  canj 
get  through  a  printed  page  very  much  faster  than  the  words  can 
be  spoken,  while  a  person  who  depends  upon  sound  impressions 
cannot. 
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This  is  another  matter  on  which  I  have  been  conducting  a 
special  investigation,  and  I  have  found  a  few  persons  who  can 
finish  a  book  of  200  ordinary  pages  in  an  hour  and  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  its  contents.  If  such  a  person  be  compelled  to 
learn  languages  through  the  ear  there  is  a  loss  of  this  natural 
advantage,  which  might  just  as  well  be  used.  Now  our  psychol¬ 
ogists  have  found  that  the  great  majority  of  Americans  are  - 
“  visualizers.”  *  And  I  incline  to  believe  that  the  visual  habit  is 
that  which  gives  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  communication 
with  the  external  world  and  the  readiest  and  best  available  forms  . 
of  thought,  that  therefore  the  increase  of  “visuality”  to  which  I  . 
referred  above  is  in  no  way  undesirable,  and  that  methods  of  . 
instruction  which  take  it  into  account  are  better  adapted  to 
American  schools  than  those  which  do  not. 

Now,  if  a  man  finds  the  speaking  knowledge  of  his  own 
language  which  he  has  acquired  in  his  own  daily  living  and  think¬ 
ing  insufficient  for  all  the  demands  of  a  liberal  education,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  make  the  necessarily  inferior  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  which  can  be  acquired  in  a  country  where  it  is  .. 
not  the  current  language,  come  anywhere  near  meeting  those 
demands.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  who  looks  without  prejudice 
upon  the  results  of  various  methods  of  instruction  in  modern 
languages  can  fail  to  observe  how  the  apparently  brilliant  results' 
of  the  natural  method,  or  of  any  method  which  makes  prominent 
the  ability  to  speak,  prove  barren  for  all  the  uses  of  a  really 
liberal  education.  I  would  apologize  for  dwelling  so  long  on  this 
point  if  I  did  not  feel  that  all  the  unsatisfactory  things  in  the, 
modern  language  teaching  in  our  schools  and  colleges  grew  in 
one  way  or  another  out  of  it,  and  also  if  I  did  not  know  from, 
unmistakable  evidence  that  this  fundamental  misconception 
exists  more  generally  and  in  higher  educational  circles  than 
most  of  us  would  at  first  believe. 

For  instance  :  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  the  now  historic 
address  on  the  “  College  Fetish,”  laments  that  he  had  to  spend 
time  on  Greek  in  which  he  could  have  learned  to  speak  French  and 
German.  Again,  when  I  was  first  appointed  instructor  at  Harvard, 
the  President,  whom  we  all  know  as  a  man  facile  princeps  among 
the  educators  of  the  land,  asked  as  the  principal  question  in  dis- 

♦Germans  seem  to  have  a  much  larger  proportion  among  them  of  those  who  remem¬ 
ber  by  sound  impressions  ;  a  significant  fact  in  view  of  the  presistence  of  the  German 
Sprachmeister. 
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cussing  my  qualifications  :  “  Can  you  speak  German?”  And  most 
striking  of  all  is  the  occurrence  in  this  very  room  to  which  I 
called  attention  in  the  Educational  Revieiv.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Middle  States  Association  here  about  a  year  ago  this  view  was 
taken  for  granted  in  one  of  the  papers  read  and  passed  unchal¬ 
lenged  in  the  discussion.* 

Granted,  then,  that  the  ability  to  speak  a  foreign  language 
cannot  be  imparted  by  school  instruction  and  is  not  worth  while 
if  it  could  be,  and  that  the  ability  to  read  should  be  the  chief  end 
of  our  instruction,  how  shall  we  teach  our  pupils  to  read  ?  Com¬ 
mon  sense  would  seem  to  answer :  Let  them  read,  as  fast  and  as 
much  as  they  have  time  to  do  intelligently,  and  don’t  bother  them 
with  any  side  issues.  I  believe  that  for  the  great  majority  of 
American  boys  in  our  schools  as  they  are  this  is  literally  the  true 
answer^  But  the  Sprachmeister  is  very  reluctant  to  let  go  his  hold, 
and  there  are  cases  in  which  he  has  some  arguments  on  his  side. 
For  one  and  the  most  important  thing,  it  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  at  what  age  your  pupils  begin  the  study.  If  you 
have  young  children  whose  imitative  faculty  is  strong,  who  are 
rapidly  adding  to  their  vocabulary  in  their  own  language  as  they 
make  the  acquaintances  of  new  ideas,  and  who  are  ready  to  take 
any  word  given  them,  or  any  two  or  three  words,  for  an  idea 
when  they  first  meet  it,  who  cannot  read  so  well  as  they  can 
speak,  and  never  heard  of  grammar,  then  the  common-sense  way 
to  teach  them  is  to  use  at  first  the  “  natural  method,”  pure  and 
simple,  and  go  over  from  that  to  more  “bookish”,  ways  as  the 
mind  develops  into  something  which  can  work  better  with  books. 
The  vocabulary  thus  acquired  is  useful  in  further  study  so  far  as 
it  goes,  and  any  facility  in  speaking  or  understanding  does  no 
harm  and  may  do  some  good.  But  this  kind  of  thing  has  no 
great  educational  value  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  course  which 
deals  with  ideas  as  well  as  words.  Take  an  extreme  case  of  suc¬ 
cess  with  this  method — a  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  of  German 
parents,  who  has  had  good  instruction  and  heard  as  much  German 
as  English,  and  really  uses  one  language  as  well  as  the  other. 
No  child  of  that  age  has  the  stock  of  ideas,  in  whatever  language 
he  expresses  them,  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  facts  of 


*Ed  Rev.,  Feb.,  1894. — When  the  paper  was  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association 
(later  than  my  article  in  the  Review)  the  words  “speak  and  read  ”  stood  where  “speak” 
alone  was  heard  when  the  article  was,  read. 
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literature  or  history  without  further  study,  and  the  fact  that  he 
can  express  in  two  languages  what  ideas  he  has  does  not  help  in 
this  matter  at  all.  Moreover,  this  is  a  field  for  private  instruc¬ 
tion  or  special  schools  and  does  not  concern  the  usual  American 
school  at  all.  In  most  cases  our  pupfUTdo  not  begin  modern 
languages  till  they  are  past  the  age  mentioned. 

Very  many  do  not  begin  until  thev  are  in  college  or  in  the 
last  year  or  two  of  their  preparatory  course.  The  question  of 
how  such  students  shall  learn  to  read  modern  languages  is  a 
different  one  from  that  last  mentioned,  and  it  is  practically  the 
only  one  which  our  instruction  has  to  take  into  account.  Here 
we  must  again  make  several  distinctions.  One  is  made  by  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  study.  Some  students  need  to  read  Ger¬ 
man  solely  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  how  the  Germans  express 
ideas  which  are  already  in  the  student’s  mind,  or  are  to  come  in, 
for  the  sake  of  the  idea.  Such  are  especially  scientific  students 
or  advanced  students  in  various  fields  who  need  to  use  German 
textbooks.  Others  wish  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  German 
life  and  thought  for  the  culture  which  it  gives  them,  and  so  are 
more  on  the  lookout  for  specifically  German  ideas,  and  consider 
it  more  important  to  get  in  touch  with  the  national  ‘'atmosphere” 
and  character.  The  former  class  generally  greatly  outnumbers 
the  latter  in  our  schools  and,  since  the  proximate  object  of  the 
instruction  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases,  has  the  greater  con¬ 
sideration  in  shaping  the  exact  plan  of  instruction.  The  time 
which  can  be  given  to  the  study  is  generally  no  more  than 
enough  to  attain  a  satisfactory  reading  knowledge,  and  even  if  it 
is,  such  knowledge  is  the  first  thing  to  be  acquired. 

What  does  a  satisfactory  reading  knowledge  mean?  It  does 
not  mean  the  ability  to  recite  German  paradigms  \ever  so  cor¬ 
rectly  and  glibly,  or  to  render  a  German  sentence,  after  a  long 
session  with  the  dictionary,  into  a  more  or  less  correct  English 
equivalent,  and  it  certainly  does  not  mean  the  ability  to  recite 
German  poems  from  memory,  or  to  recognize  at  sight  or  by  sound 
all  the  sentences  in  Ollendorf.  To  my  mind  it  means  that  to  a 
person  having  such  knowledge,  the  idea  embodied  in  a  German 
sentence  seen  for  the  first  time  shall  reach  the  mind  at  once  as 
directly  and  unceremoniously,  so  to  speak,  as  possible.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  idea  shall  go  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language  to  reach  the  understanding,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the 
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usual  “  visualizing-  ”  American  mind  that  it  shall  go  through  the 
medium  of  the  sound-symbols  for  the  same  idea. 

Let  us  dwell  a  moment  on  this  point.  The  sight-symbols  on 
the  printed  page  of  German  are  one  expression  for  an  idea.  The 
sound-symbols  heard  when  the  printed  sentence  is  read  aloud  are 
another.  The  English  words,  spoken  or  written,  for  the  same 
idea  are  another.  Finally,  if  the  idea  is  an  at  all  familiar  one, 
there  is  in  most  minds  a  sort  of  shorthand  expression  for  it — some 
association  of  form,  or  color,  or  sound,  or  tactile  sensation  which 
stands  for  the  idea  and  spares  the  trouble  of  putting  it  into 
words.  That  is  why  people  can  read  faster  than  the  words  can  be 
spoken,  or  listen  to  a  speaker  and  keep  up  an  independent  train 
of  thought  without  losing  what  he  says.  It  is  this,  the  ultimate 
symbol  for  the  idea,  which  we  wish  the  printed  sentence  to  sug¬ 
gest  immediately. 

The  sound-symbol  for  the  idea  is  of  course  what  every  indi¬ 
vidual  begins  with  in  learning  his  own  language.  When  he 
learns  to  read  he  substitutes  sight-symbols,  which,  in  the  case 
of  people  who  read  a  great  deal,  become  not  merely  a  substitute 
for  the  sound-symbols,  but  another  equally  direct  and  ?nuch  more 
rapid  means  of  conveying  ideas  to  the  brain,  through  a  differ¬ 
ent  sense  organ.  And  this,  as  we  have  seen  above,  gives  access 
to  a  much  more  comprehensive  range  of  thought  than  the  spoken 
language,  which  limits  a  person  for  thought  material  to  the 
people  he  meets. 

When  we  wish  to  acquire  this  same  ability  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  we  must  simply  give  ourselves  the  same  amount  of 
practice.  The  fact  of  being  able  to  use  one  language  in  this  way 
is,  however,  an  immense  advantage  in  learning  another.  The 
chief  task  is  to  get  the  vocabulary  of  the  new  language,  taking 
vocabulary  in  the  broad  sense  to  include  both  words  and  idioms 
as  expressions  of  ideas.  If  we  already  have  a  familiar  way  of 
expressing  the  idea  we  can  use  that  to  bridge  the  way  to  the 
new  way.  That  is  what  we  do  when  we  go  from  the  sound-sym¬ 
bol  to  the  sight-symbol  in  first  learning  to  read,  and  we  must 
either  make  the  same  transition  in  learning  to  read  the  new 
language  or  go  from  the  expression  of  the  idea  in  our  own  lan¬ 
guage — in  other  words,  translate.  Which  of  these  shall  be  done 
depends  on  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  the  purpose  of  the 
study,  the  age  of  the  pupil,  the  opportunities  for  practice,  and 


finally  and  perhaps  chiefly,  in  the  many  cases  where  other  things- 
.are  equal,  upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

There  is  an  outcry  against  translation  which  is  kindred  with 
the  din  of  the  “ natural  method”  people,  and  it  is  based  upon  a 
kindred  misconception.  Like  the  “natural  method”  people,  those 
who  raise  this  cry  are  right  under  certain  conditions,  but  those 
conditions  are  not  found  where  they  believe  them  to  be.  Their 
assumption  is  that  the  spoken  language  is  the  language,  that  the 
written  language  is  only  a  set  of  symbols  for  the  spoken 
language  and  that  this  must  be  learned  before  the  written  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  used.  This  was  entirely  true  before  the  invention 
of  printing  and  probably  for  a  long  time  after  ;  it  is  true  to-day  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  human  race — of  all  who  cannot  read 
well  and  probably  of  all  persons  who  record  thought  by  sound- 
impressions;  but  for  just  the  people  with  whom  we  are  concerned 
— the  modern  Americans  who  have  reached  the  higher  schools — 
the  written  or  rather  the  printed  language  is  not  a  set  of  symbols 
for  the  sounds  of  the  spoken  language,  but  for  the  ideas,  just  as 
directly  as  the  sounds  of  the  spoken  language  are.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  such  a  student  can  acquire  an  ability  to  read  a 
foreign  language  perfectly  adequate  for  all  his  purposes  without 
ever  hearing  a  word  of  it  spoken,  and  that  in  very  many  cases 
it  makes  no  difference  to  him  whether  he  ever  has  heard  it  or  not. 
Such  a  student  will  almost  inevitably  set  out  from  the  expression 
of  the  idea  in  his  own  language  ;  if  he  is  compelled  to  go  through 
the  spoken  foreign  language  to  the  written  it  is  simply  a  more 
roundabout  way.  Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  take  such  a  way 
is  always  a  case  of  a  “  condition  and  not  a  theory.”  The  ability 
to  understand  the  foreign  language  is  often  worth  something, 
though  I  believe  it  is  generally  greatly  overestimated,  both  as  to 
its  intrinsic  importance  and  its  bearing  on  the  work  of  instruction. 
I  find  that  it  can  be  brought  in  at  almost  any  stage  along  with 
translation,  that  it  helps  many  students  to  fix  their  vocabulary 
and  is  a  pleasant  variation  in  the  class-room  routine  ;  but  that  if 
it  is  used  so  much  as  to  encroach  upon  translation  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  course  many  students  who  have  not  a  quick  ear  are 
not  reached  at  all  and  all  are  liable  to  get  into  dilatory  habits. 

The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  Hold  a  student  responsible 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  German 
on  the  page,  and  he  can  work  cheerfully  with  grammar  and 
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dictionary  as  many  hours  a  day  as  he  needs  and  the  result  is  only 
a  question  of  his  own  talent  and  industry.  But  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  spoken  language  is  something  which,  in  ordinary  cases, 
he  can  practice  only  in  the  classroom  ;  you  cannot  test  his  progress 
except  by  indirect  means,  and  he  does  not  feel  that  he  has  any¬ 
thing  definite  to  do  when  he  is  at  work  by  himself.  I  should 
therefore  give  predominance  to  translation  as  a  practical  matter 
of  economy  in  teaching.  The  other  method  calls  for  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  unless  he  is 
really  so  deficient  in  English  as  to  make  translation  the  greater 
task  to  him;  and  after  all  it  is  what  the  pupils  do  and  not  what 
the  teacher  does  that  really  counts  in  their  progress.  In  general, 
however,  the  mental  processes  involved  in  the  use  of  the  sight- 
symbols  and  the  sound-symbols  for  a  language  lie  so  near 
together  that  progress  in  one  always  carries  with  it  something  of 
the  other,  and  I  find  that  students  who  are  really  proficient  in 
either  line  take  up  the  other  line  very  readily.  After  two  years’ 
thorough  work  with  the  emphasis  on  translation,  college  students 
can  enter  a  course  conducted  entirely  in  German  with  very  little 
disadvantage,  and  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  much  better 
than  those  who  enter  it  after  a  half  dozen  years  of  “  natural 
method.”  The  whole  matter,  from  this  point  of  view  merely, 
is  not  worth  quarrelling  about.  E\ery  teacher  must  deter¬ 
mine  for  himself  in  what  manner  he  can  get  the  best  results 
from  the  classes  that  come  to  him  and  shape  his  methods 
accordingly. 

Far  more  important  is  the  question  of  the  relative  disciplinary 
value  of  the  two  methods.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  say  flip¬ 
pantly  that  they  “  don’t  believe  in  mental  discipline.”  Great 
abuses  have  existed  in  the  name  of  mental  discipline,  but  that 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that,  as  Prof.  Thomas  says  else¬ 
where  in  the  article  from  which  I  have  quoted,  “we  cannot  throw 
it  too  often  or  too  hard  in  the  face  of  the  public  that  our  work  is 
chiefly  educational.”  It  is  our  business  to  make  out  of  the  boys 
who  come  to  us  men  who  can  reason  clearly  and  correctly  and  have 
the  purpose  and  the  power  to  use  that  ability  to  do  with  their 
might  whatsoever  their  hands  find  to  do.  I  would  rather  have 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  a  thousand  such  - 
men  than  have  written  the  most  brilliant  philological  work  of  the 
decade  or  a  textbook  that  sells  a  million  copies.  I  have  discussed 


at  length  elsewhere*  the  value  of  translation  work  in  modern 
languages  for  this  purpose.  Compared  with  this  the  value  of  any 
method  which  excludes  translation  is  very  slight.  The  advocates 
of  such  methods  often  admit  this  fact,  but  justify  their  method 
either  by  saying  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  mental  dis-  n 
cipline  of  their  pupils — that  their  business  is  to  teach  German ,  not 
to  teach  German — or  by  claiming  that  the  disciplinary  feature  of 
language  work  is  covered  by  other  studies  and  that  their  work 
can  be  given  to  “practical  ”  objects.  The  former  amounts  to  the 
admission  that  they  conceive  of  themselves  as  something  extra¬ 
neous  to  the  proper  work  of  education — as  hangers-on  on  its 
outskirts,  like  the  Sprachmeister ;  the  latter  is  again  a  case  of  a 
“condition  and  not  a  theory.”  Where  a  class  of  students  has 
abundant  drill  in  grammar  and  translation  work  in  the  classical 
languages  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  a  modern  language  teacher 
who  is  more  at  home  in  the  “unilingual”  method  than  in  transla¬ 
tion  may  do  them  more  good  in  that  way.  The  question  here 
turns  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  In  any  case  it  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  reject  this  potent  instrument  if  it  can  be 
used,  and  if  any  educator  does  reject  it,  or  finds  that  his  modern 
language  teacher  is  rejecting  it,  it  behooves  him  to  take  strict 
account  of  the  reasons  for  the  course.  The  burden  of  proof  is 
most  certainly  on  the  opponents  of  translation,  not,  as  they  would 
make  it  appear,  on  the  other  side. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  teaching  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages  is  the  teacher.  I  have  printed  a  discussion  of  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  modern  language  teachers,  copies  of  which  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  members  of  the  Association.!  In  brief  the  points 
are  as  follows  : 

1.  Every  teacher,  in  whatever  department,  should  be  a  pro¬ 
fessional  educator,  who  is  in  the  work  from  choice  and  in  it  to 
stay.  He  should  teach  his  subject  with  reference  to  its  educa¬ 
tional  effect  and  should  be  able  to  see  its  relations  to  the  more 
general  problem  of  the  training  of  mind. 

2.  He  should  be  a  man  of  broad  general  culture. 

3.  He  should  be  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  mental  life  of 

♦Proceedings  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  Vol.  VI.,  page  52.  Reprinted  in 
Heath’s  “Methods,  etc.,”  already  referred  to. 

+A  reprint  from  Papers  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  New  Series,  Vol.  1,  page 
lii.  The  Secretary  of  the  Schoolmasters’  Association  can  furnish  copies  to  any  who  did 
not  get  them  at  the  meeting. 
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his  pupils  and  able  not  only  to  follow,  but  to  lead,  their  thoughts 
in  their  own  language. 

4.  A  modern  language  teacher  should  know  intimately  the 
language  he  is  to  teach  ;  every  word  and  turn  of  thought  should 
mean  to  him  something  actual ;  he  ought  to  be  able  to  think  in 
the  language,  to  dream  in  it,  to  crack  jokes  in  it ;  imist  have,  in 
short,  such  a  knowledge  as  is  only  possible  to  a  person  who  has 
lived  in  the  country  where  the  language  is  spoken. 

5.  He  must  have  sound  and  serious  scholarly  training  in  his 
special  field;  must  know  the  history  and  literature  of  the  language 
he  teaches  and  of  the  languages  related  to  it,  and  must  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  in  his  scholarship. 

“I  believe  that  no  teacher  can  be  notably  deficient  in  any  of 
these  five  lines  without  impairing  seriously  his  professional  use¬ 
fulness — so  seriously  as  to  shut  him  out  from  the  very  foremost 
rank  in  his  profession.”  Are  modern  language  teachers  often 
found  in  the  -foremost  ranks  of  the  profession?  President  Harper, 
in  a  recent  article  on  college  salaries,  enumerates  a  dozen  or  so  of 
departments  in  the  order  of  the  salaries  paid  in  them<  He  does 
not  reach  modern  languages  at  all;  and  if  at  almost  any  institution 
the  commencement  procession  were  formed  in  the  order  of 
amount  of  salaries,  the  modern  language  teacher  would  surely  be 
found  towards  the  tail  end.  Of  course  this  is  rather  a  Philistine 
view  of  the  matter,  but  dollars  and  cents  often  furnish  a  touch¬ 
stone  by  which  we  can  prove  higher  things.  The  market  price 
of  anything  is  always  a  fair  index  of  its  quality,  and  we  can 
legitimately  ask,  “Why  is  not  the  quality  of  the  modern  language 
instruction  in  our  schools  better  ?”  My  answer  to  this  question 
you  will  have  already  anticipated.  It  is  because  there  has  pre¬ 
vailed  a  false  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
which  has  turned  away  the  energy  which  should  have  gone  into 
true  educational  work  toward  the  practice  of  a  mere  art,  and 
thrown  the  work  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  men  whose  general 
average  as  educators  is  very  low. 

I  have  been  accused  on  all  sides  of  hostility  toward  foreigners 
as  modern  language  teachers.  I  am  hostile  toward  some  for¬ 
eigners,  as  I  am  toward  some  Americans,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
I  am  hostile  toward  anyone  whose  activity  tends  to  lower  the 
standard  of  my  profession.  I  am  hostile  to  anyone  who  uses  that 
profession  as  a  makeshift  while  he  (or  she)  is  on  the  lookout  for 
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a  better  opening  in  some  other  occupation  (such  as  law,  medicine 
or  matrimony),  or  as  a  “snug-harbor ”  after  failure  in  something 
else.  I  am  hostile  to  anyone  who  sets  a  lower  for  a  higher  aim  in 
any  field  of  instruction.  I  am  hostile  to  anyone  who  undertakes 
any  work  of  instruction  without  a  thorough  fitness  for  it. 

Now  there  are  some  classes  of  foreigners  who  are  likely  to 
incur  my  hostility  for  some  of  these  reasons.  First,  the  Sprach- 
meister,  who  are  and  should  be  foreigners  I  have  no  hostility 
toward  them  so  long  as  they  attend  to  their  business  and  confine 
themselves  to  their  legitimate  sphere  of  usefulness.  I  send  to 
them  freely  any  of  my  students  who  want  what  they  can  give, 
but  if  they  or  their  methods  cross  the  threshold  of  the  higher 
schools,  I  oppose  them  by  all  means  in  my  power. 

Then  there  is  the  foreigner  who  is  not  a  teacher.  Any  man 
trained  as  a  teacher  abroad,  who  should  come  here  to  practice  his 
profession,  teaching  modern  languages  if  that  is  his  line,  I  would 
welcome  and  give  the  same  chance  to  make  a  place  for  himself 
that  I  would  give  to  any  teacher.  A  German  with  the  training 
of  a  Gymnasiallehrer  in  modern  languages,  who  had  spent  a  year  in 
England  as  he  should,  might  come  here  and  begin  work  with  as 
good  chance  of  ultimate  success  as  most  Americans.  But  if  such 
a  man  is  a  good  man  he  is  sure  to  find  work  at  home,  and,  as  the 
real  state  of  things,  we  find  too  often  that  the  foreigner  who  comes 
here  to  teach  modern  languages  is  some  inferior  specimen  who 
never  quite  found  his  place  in  the  world  and  comes  to  see  if  he 
cannot  make  a  living  by  exploiting  the  tendency  of  the  Americans 
to  employ  foreigners  in  modern  language  teaching.  To  such  I 
am  hostile,  and  so  also  I  believe  are  the  real  teachers  of  foreign 
birth,  who  often  know  best  how  these  fellows  injure  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

There  are  men,  too,  who  are  of  really  superior  ability,  who 
have  come  to  this  country  for  various  reasons  (often  because  their 
very  ability  has  made  their  own  country  less  agreeable),  who  have 
turned  to  their  language  as  a  means  of  support  and  worked  their 
way  through  the  Sprachmeister  grade  into  real  educators.  Such 
men  have  for  a  generation  played  a  very  important  part  in  our 
modern  language  instruction.  Toward  them  I  am  not  hostile  in 
the  sense  that  I  am  toward  the  other  classes  mentioned.  I  gladly 
recognize  them  as  colleagues,  and  will  work  with  them  and  discuss 
with  them  to  reach  our  common  object,  and,  if  there  is  an  honest 
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difference  of  opinion,  I  am  glad  to  talk  it  out  with  them  in  a  tem¬ 
perate  spirit.  But  I  very  often  do  find  a  difference  of  opinion 
which  needs  adjustment.  It  is  among  these  men  that  a  modified/ 
form  of  Sprachmeisterei  is  most  persistent,  and,  just  because  of  their 
comparative  moderation,  most  difficult  to  overcome.  You  will  find 
that  they  all  have  in  their  hearts  a  lingering  desire  to  dispense 
with  translation  and  do  all  their  work  in  the  language  in  which 
their  thoughts  move  most  freely — that  they  want  their  students 
to  go  the  same  way  they  went  themselves  in  learning  to  read  their 
language,  namely,  through  the  spoken  language,  which  they  are 
prone  to  consider  the  language  par  excellence .  This  tendency 

grows  less  generally  as  their  proficiency  in  English  increases,  but 
you  are  liable  to  hear  from  the  most  liberal  of  them,  in  a  tirade 
against  translation,  something  like  this:  “Aside  from  the  reading 
of  the  German  text,  and  even  that  is  not  always  done,  the  student 
hears  and  speaks  nothing  but  English  ;  in  other  words,  for  about  \ 
ten  minutes  out  of  a  possible  fifty  he  learns  German,  the  remain¬ 
ing  forty  minutes  he  learns  facts  about  German.”  Epigrammatic' 
and  plausible;  but  you  see  the  implications:  the  only  German  is 
that  which  is  heard  ;  hearing  German  is  learning  German,  and 
you  are  not  learning  it  unless  you  are  hearing  it ;  facts  about 
German  discussed  in  English  do  not  help  to  learn  German.  Even 
the  man  who  is  thoroughly  trained  as  a  professional  modern 
language  teacher  in  Europe  is  likely  to  make  too  much  of  the 
spoken  language  for  the  needs  of  our  schools,  because  the  spoken 
language  is  of  vastly  more  practical  importance  in  Europe  than 
with  us,  and  the  methods  which  are  developed  there  very  properly 
give  it  more  consideration  than  it  needs  here. 

There  was  at  first,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  strong  opposition  ' 
on  the  part  of  the  foreign- born  teachers  against  the  employment 
of  Americans  to  teach  modern  languages.  This  has  of  late  . 
yielded  very  much,  in  the  face  of  undeniable  facts,  among  the"  t 
better  teachers  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  but  is  still  in  full  force 
among  the  Sprachmeister  and  the  public  who  take  the  cue  from 
them.  The  fact  is  that  really  all-round  men  are  not  often  found.  • 
in  modern  languages.  The  foreigner  almost  never  gets  over  his 
disabilities  on  the  third  point  of  my  list,  unless  he  comes  over  so 
young  that  he  is  practically  an  American,  or  else  spends  years, 
always  at  the  expense  of  his  pupils ,  in  mastering  English  and  getting  * 
in  touch  with  American  life  so  that  he  can  manage  American 
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boys.  The  American  is  likely  to  be  deficient  on  the  score  of 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  language.  In  all  other 
respects  he  is  the  equal  of  the  foreigner,  and  in  the  matter  of 
understanding  the  American  student  is  incomparably  superior.. 
He  can  by  the  same  assiduity  called  for  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  other  work — by  spending  as  much  time  in  Europe  as 
they  spend  in  their  laboratories — get  a  practical  knowledge  which, 
is  sufficient  for  his  work.  But  the  scale  of  salaries  paid  for  mod- . 
ern  language  teaching  has  not  yet  warranted  this  thoroughness. 
There  are  American  teachers  who  have  it,  as  there  are  foreigners 
who  have  overcome  their  essential  weak  point,  but  I  have  known  , 
many  cases  of  good  men  who  began  to  prepare  to  teach  modern 
languages  but  turned  off  to  some  related  field,  such  as  English  or 
history,  because  they  could  not  see  a  living  ahead  of  them  in  the 
face  of  the  fierce  competition  of  the  foreign-born  teachers,  and  a 
public  sentiment  which  upheld  the  latter  and  demanded  a  kind  of 
work  which  was  not  up  to  the  true  standard  of  liberal  education. 
These  things  are  changing  now  for  the  better,  and  the  modern 
language  teacher,  both  native  and  foreign,  is  taking  his  place 
among  his  colleagues  with  a  better  understanding  of  what  his 
work  is. 

But  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  inertia  to  overcome,  Sprach- 
meister  traditions  to  be  lived  down,  and  “  dead  wood  ”  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  force  to  be  superannuated.  It  rests  with  those  of  you  who 
employ  teachers,  and  those  of  your  kind  elsewhere,  to  make  the 
work  of  teaching  modern  languages  what  it  should  be  in  dignity 
and  usefulness.  Set  your  faces  like  flints  against  Sprachmeisterei 
in  liberal  education,  employ  no  man  (still  less  woman)  who  is  not 
a  real  educator  by  profession,  and  pay  salaries  which  shall  war¬ 
rant  the  same  earnestness  and  thoroughness  of. preparation  which 
you  expect  in  teachers  of  other  subjects. 
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